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THE SOUL OF SWINBURNE 

BY AUGUSTUS RALLI 

The once popular conception of Swinburne as a poetic inno- 
vator has disappeared, and we regard him rather as the latest 
representative of the great race of poets descended from Chaucer. 
Without wishing to cast a stone at the bards of contemporary 
England, it may be asserted that their abandonment of the grand 
tradition marks a definite break in the evolution of their art. 
That not the quality of individual genius but the late hour of 
civilization in which these singers have appeared on earth, is at 
fault, we do not dispute; but our wonder is increased tenfold at 
the man who, coming late among a jaded audience, yet charmed 
it with sweet sounds that recall its youth. 

As the centuries lengthen the anthology will play an increas- 
ingly important part: an eloquent modern voice reminds us that 
not the hosts of Xerxes but the handful of Marathon march on to 
immortality. And as the ancient moralist forbade any man to 
be called happy till he were dead, so we may deny a poet assured 
fame till his language has ceased to be a living force. For poetry 
(like all things) is in a condition of advance towards its goal of 
perfect speech; the poetry of one generation may become the 
prose of the next, and the fame of the individual perish as in some 
Tarpeian tragedy, or by self-immolation through the general 
advance in beauty of a language of which he was at first the pio- 
neer. We must therefore grant that only a small portion of a 
poet's output is known as poetry to the fourth generation, though 
its vital force may preserve from decay a huge uninspired main 
body. 

Poetry, we may say in metaphor, is the speech of angels, based 
upon the emotion of love which rules their spiritual world; unlike 
the logic-bound speech of man. The poet, wandering far from 
his fellows, ascends the mountain, and, if his strength fail not, 
draws near the summit. The exhilarating quality of the air in- 
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toxicates him; the law of gravitation ceases to act; he rises as on 
wings towards the gates of heaven and overhears some strains of 
the celestial music. These, in his great joy, he translates into 
earthly symbols and gives to the lower world, and is henceforth 
honored as one inspired. But as time passes on, his exquisite 
phrases grow familiar to man, are vulgarized by repetition, and 
at last are even refused the title of poetry in a language which 
they have helped to enrich. For the snatches of divine song thus 
overheard are transcribed by the poet in an alien tongue. Even 
as he meditates over his experience it fades like the beauty of a 
dream. There is thus no equality among those admitted to the 
beatific vision; all depends on the fineness of the instrument with 
which he reaches from earth to heaven: his individual heart and 
brain. 

The leading characteristic of Swinburne's nature was its health- 
iness: though this may seem a strange statement in view of the 
stories of dissipations connected with his name. But we learn 
from the pages of Mr. Gosse that his fevered London life was based 
upon an inherited fund of healthiness, as proved by the magical 
recoveries which he made on his return to the country. His birth 
in 1837 coincided with the formal outbreak of the Victorian age. 
It was a time when the professional and business classes were 
refusing pleasure and knowledge for the sake of money: a form of 
asceticism compared by Ruskin to the two others which have pos- 
sessed the world — the religious and the military. Its most sin- 
ister commandment against rightful enjoyment for children was 
to lead in the third generation to wide-spread moral and nervous 
disaster, and the projection of those who escaped madness or 
early death into careers of heartless ambition or grovelling sensu- 
ality: thus vindicating the ^Eschylean doctrine that sin entails 
suffering upon the innocent. Swinburne's ancestors were those 
who had devoted themselves to the public services and given their 
best for the sake of honor rather than profit, so that, thanks to his 
family's high social position, in a world still safe from democracy, 
his childhood was of the happiest. While the children of the 
classes mentioned above were being initiated from the cradle into 
the cares of life and the prices of things, his days were spent in 
cloudless serenity. With no foreboding of a grimmer world 
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beyond, he absorbed into his nature with unconscious thorough- 
ness the beauty of the scenes in which his lot was cast. The soft 
beauties of the Isle of Wight, varied by the sterner lines of North- 
umbrian scenery, were the background to his domestic peace. 
He moved in a circle of which his gracious parents were the 
centre, among beloved sisters and cousins with whom he rode and 
walked and climbed and recited poetry. It was the self-confi- 
dence sprung of happiness that protected him from bullying at 
school, where he played no games and was eccentric in appearance 
and habits. 

With Swinburne, contact with the world produced the keenest 
irritation: as witness the misadventures of his London life, his 
untoward relations with associated men, his troubles with pub- 
lishers, his club experience, even his solitary proposal of marriage. 
It is therefore inevitable that for the modern reader nine-tenths 
of his work has ceased to hold charm, and the remainder does so 
by virtue of that wonderful experience and heritage of joy. If 
we examine the work of a contemporary we shall find something 
similar. There are critics who exalt Morris's Defense of Guenevere 
above all his other work; others with more justice his Poems by the 
Way. To the first we would remark how little of the author's 
inner self is expressed; to the second that the social reformer is 
present with the poet. There are still others who prefer the latter 
half of the Earthly Paradise, especially the Lovers of Gudrun, 
or the mighty achievement of Sigurd. The exception we take to 
these is that they are not wholly informed by a living spirit. We 
would rather point to the unique beauty of the Greek stories of the 
first half of the Earthly Paradise. There will be found Morris's 
soul most fully disengaged from worldly cares and revelling in its 
native beauty : though we admit that the lack of a finished severity 
of form denies the claim of these stories, in an advanced age of 
literature, to the very highest poetry. 

So long as man inhabits the earth he consists of soul and body 
and must therefore deliver his message in earthly writing; and thus 
the greatest works of imagination carry with them the seeds of 
their own mortality. It is the critic's duty to insist jealously up- 
on the exclusion of sense from the guiding intellect. The highest 
of all Teachers bade us take no thought for the morrow, and warned 
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us against the materializing effect of "care"; and Swinburne has 
himself affirmed that anger is a sensual passion. Let us listen to 
a song of Morris's where the lover cannot enjoy the beautiful 
scenes through which he is wending with his mistress for thought 
of the great city just visible from the hill-top: 

Hark! the March wind again of a people is telling; 
Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 
That if we and our love amidst them had been dwelling 
My fondness had faltered, thy beauty grown dim — 

We see how care and anxiety and social doubts intrude upon the 
amount of pure intellect needed to frame the divine message so 
that its moral value will outlive its aesthetic. His garden of song 
is surrounded by a stone wall instead of insensibly becoming one 
with the near fields and blue distances. It is not for the intellect 
to be attenuated into invisibility but rather attracted into the 
nature of the spirit it protects: as the gates of iron and adamant 
pictured by Milton were eternally impaled by circling fire yet 
unconsumed. 

Thus we say a poet reveals his individual self and becomes 
known to his place and age by the quality of his spiritualized in- 
tellect. His soul in its original essence may be one with that of 
the universe, but its union with the body constitutes his life on 
earth, and we conceive of earthly life as a stage in spiritual prog- 
ress towards perfection. With Swinburne it was contact with 
literature superimposed upon his inherited and acquired experi- 
ence of happiness that directed his pen in moments of inspira- 
tion. As he is the healthiest he is the least personal and most 
objective of poets, the freest from morbid self-questionings, and 
with no autobiographical basis to speak of in his best work. The 
Triumph of Time is a moving poem, and there is a special charm 
in his poems on children, but we do not rate these as his best; 
while his inferior work and his critical writings display that intense 
irritation from collision with the world of which we have spoken. 
It is the mystic agreement between the finished product of an- 
other mind and the vision of beauty lying in the depths of his 
nature — like the mysterious Lake of Gaube which he delights to 
describe — which release his Delphic words and the waves of 
heavenly music on which they are borne to the listener's ear. 
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That Swinburne is at his best in his joyful reception and ren- 
dering of natural beauty, we maintain; and we proceed to dwell 
upon the special quality which he has contributed to the work of 
his predecessors. When Chaucer writes, 

Bifel that in that seson on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay — 

When Shakespeare sings through Ariel, 

Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take hands — 

When Wordsworth writes of the cuckoo, 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers — 

we feel that in every case the poet's great joy has transfigured into 
the ideal a simple statement of fact, and made audible the music 
of the spheres. There is something similar in the following lines 
of Swinburne : 

O gracious city well-beloved, 

Italian, and a maiden crowned, 
Siena, my feet are no more moved 

Toward thy strange-shapen mountain-bound. 

But if we turn to Shakespeare's song of Mariana, 

Take, O, take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn — 

or of the bereaved Ophelia, 

White his shroud as the mountain snow 
Larded with sweet flowers — 

a new note is heard from the pressure of grief upon the complex 
modern soul. 

The complexity of the modern soul: these words are the key to 
the peculiar emotion rendered by Swinburne. For the modern 
poet does not give large circular glances at the world around but 
peers deeply into the inherited world within, and, like a geologist 
boring through the strata, discovers older civilizations and prehis- 
toric remains. It is his duty to make articulate the human emo- 
tion which has not perished with the fleshly envelope of those who 
once peopled the shadowy regions, and which we may yet discover 
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in the eyes of some haunted modern man. The cries that reach 
us from these submerged lands may be faint compared to our 
loud tones, but they are strange and beautiful, and there is a 
peculiar charm in the mingling of old and new as the port sounds 
the various stops. He may rise from the depth to the surface at 
one stroke, as when he interjects the words, "O sweet strange 
elder singer," amid the wild unearthly music of Ave Atque Vale; 
or, as in Atalanta, his voice may take a tone from each of the 
strata through which it passes, and yet emerge a human voice, 
akin to the voices of to-day. Other writers — the Brontes, Pater, 
Thomas Hardy — have drawn upon this inheritance, but Swin- 
burne differs in that the breeze which rises from the well-shaft of 
the soul is laden with joy rather than sorrow. 

We will once more recur to the father of English poetry and the 
device of contrasted passages. Here are the words Chaucer puts 
into the mouth of the dying Arcite: 

Alias the wo! alias the peyne*s stronge 
That I for yow have suffred, and so long! 
Alias, the deeth! alias, myn Emelye! 
Alias, departing of our compaignye! — 
What is this world? what asketh men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde' grave 
Allone, without any compaignye — 

It is the universal cry of bereaved humanity: the love of life, the 
fear of death and the darkness and silence of the grave, the home- 
sickness for joys snatched away. For reality and poignancy we 
cannot compare the following lines from Swinburne's Garden of 
Proserpine, like murmurs from the hollow land : 

She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born, 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn. 

Yet with Chaucer it is the cry of a soul bounded by walls of flesh; 
with Swinburne it has the remoteness of past existences and 
unmeasured time. 

Thus it is the undertone of Swinburne's works that concerns us, 
not their superficial aspect or direct intention. Surely no one's 
faith has ever been shaken by llicet or the Hymn to Proserpine, 
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like Tennyson's by the famous passage of Lucretius; no one in- 
cited to vice by Dolores. There is regret, but of no poignant kind, 
in Hesperia, which certainly contains one of the most beautiful 
cadences in English poetry: 

For thee, in the stream of the deep tide-wind blowing in with the water. 

The true motive of the poem on the death of Baudelaire is praise 
for work well done, not grief for an earthly presence that has 
disappeared. 

Perhaps the latter, and the Prelude to Songs Before Sunrise, tell 
us the deepest secret of Swinburne's soul. We will for the moment 
prefer the Ave Atque Vale and repeat its crowning stanza: 

Now all strange hours and all strange loves are over, 
Dreams and desires and sombre songs and sweet, 
Hast thou found place at the great knees and feet 
Of some pale Titan-woman like a lover, 
Such as thy vision here solicited, 
Under the shadow of her fair vast head, 
The deep division of prodigious breasts, 
The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 
The weight of awful tresses that still keep 
The savour and shade of old-world pine forests 
Where the wet hill- winds weep? 

With the exception of " dreams and desires " there is no single con- 
ventional thought, no single idea that has not been fetched from 
the world of echoes. It is the perfect speech of one who, like 
Pater's Mona Lisa, knows the secrets of the grave. It is the flower 
of his life and culture, the spark kindled by the intellect falling 
upon the soul, and thence lighting up the long downward passages 
into the half-ghostly land. And yet the very fineness of Swin- 
burne's gift prevents the acceptance of the great bulk of his work, 
and no poet would be a greater gainer from selection. After con- 
stant rereading we recur to the opinion which recent criticism has 
endeavored to disturb, that his later poems were but an echo 
of his exquisite early work. Surely a volume headed by Atalanta, 
with selections from Songs of the Springtides and Tristram of 
Lyonesse, and about a score of short poems, not omitting those 
mentioned in the foregoing pages, might descend the stream of 
time with the Lamia volume of Keats. 
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If the result with Swinburne of contact with the world was to 
create an irritation in the agony of which he forgot his early happi- 
ness and produced inferior poetry, this is still more marked with 
his prose. Having once admitted the immense value of his crit- 
ical writings, let us say that as soon as his message is accepted by 
the world and his teachings by repetition become commonplaces, 
they will inevitably disappear, for the sound reason that they give 
pain rather than pleasure to the reader. He is among those 
writers who deny equality with their readers, who lack sympathy 
with ordinary uninspired humanity, who assume the office of 
master but not master and friend. It may be spiritual pride that 
erects the barrier, or superior knowledge or culture, but in all 
cases there is something of the pedagogue. 

Swinburne throughout his prose work handles the weapon of 
superior knowledge with imperfect temper and sympathy. He 
was, as Ruskin said, a mighty scholar, and the perfect health and 
balance of his nature are almost as present in his literary judg- 
ments as in his early poetry. He encircles the whole world of 
ancient and modem literature in his clasp — Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, English. He compares Byron and Juvenal, Webster and 
Sophocles, JSschylus and Shakespeare, with sure instinct and free- 
dom from prejudice. With an almost sublime confidence in his 
ear to detect distinct strains of music, he points to the scenes or 
even separate passages or lines by Shakespeare in a play of joint 
authorship. The keen edge of i'fhis critical instrument is never 
turned by use; his unsleeping power of concentration enables him 
to detect the one golden grain in the sandy waste of dullness. He 
has not cast the essay in a form of beauty like Arnold and Pater, 
but he has gone that one step further than the greatest which 
compels them to acknowledge him the master. He rigidly en- 
forces the law to which all others do lip-homage: that the artist is 
a specialist and must be judged by his work only. He is there- 
fore not deterred in his advance to thefheart of the city by the sign- 
posts pointing to the moral and political and domestic quarters. 
No extra-literary considerations deflect his needle by even a tremor 
from its steadfast adherence to the aesthetic north. He tells us 
what we knew but could not express: that Shelley is to Coleridge 
as a lark to a nightingale; that Wordsworth's genius at its highest 
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is sublimity in tenderness; that loveliness is the prime quality of 
Keats; that in rendering nature Shelley utters a "rhapsody of 
thought and feeling colored by contact with nature but not born 
of the contact"; that the gist of Byron's philosophy is that excess 
brings reaction; that only Marlowe among poets started with a 
style of his own; that Shakespeare is a darker fatalist than 
iEschylus — and also that he cared more for literary fame than 
his critics suppose. 

But we must repeat that we read his essays for their matter 
entirely, and the author is never our friend: though always with 
the reminder that the cause is the action of the world on a nature 
incomparably fine. He overpowers us with his superior knowledge 
and frightens us with the impatience and irascibility of the peda- 
gogue. When Professor Bradley in his book on Shakespeare 
quotes Swinburne, we feel a relief that it is Bradley, not Swinburne 
with whom we are walking. The law that taste is no matter for 
dispute is suspended in his favor; we suppress in our minds any 
admiration for Euripides or Musset or the Idylls of the King, much 
as a schoolboy hides a detective story under a grammar or dic- 
tionary; we recall our readings of The Duchess of Malfi and doubt 
whether we admired heartily enough to escape the modern Dun- 
dad. At moments, indeeed, through the parted clouds of anger 
we see the blue skies of poetry — as when he compares Childe 
Harold and Don Juan to lake water and sea water, or the effect of 
Chapman's translation of Homer to the pace of a giant for echo of 
the footfall of a God; and a bright-bannered host marches down 
his processional road through the land of Shakespeare. But for 
the most part he is in a state of warfare against real or imaginary 
fools. Dr. Johnson, writing of Milbourne's attack on Dryden's 
Virgil, would have revised his opinion that bad poetry alone can- 
not excite strong resentment, had he known how completely 
Swinburne lived in and for literature. 

And here, after having given almost involuntarily the highest 
tribute to the man of letters, we ask the final question, how far 
was this life complete? It is the more pertinent with Swinburne 
because he professed the belief that earthly life suffices for man. 
He extolled Frederick the Great because he fought "sober" and 
was not " God-intoxicated " like the Puritans, and affirmed that 
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heroism was spoilt for him by trust in Providence. That he 
was spiritually-minded we know from his fervid hero-worship and 
reiterated confession that his acquaintance with Landor and 
Mazzini, even his correspondence with Hugo, had been the great- 
est privileges of his life. Of the first event he wrote, " I am not 
sure that any other emotion is so endurable and persistently deli- 
cious as that of worship, when your god is indubitable and in- 
carnate before your eyes." With this we may compare the fol- 
lowing: "I don't myself know any pleasure physical or spiritual 
(except what comes of the sea) comparable to that which comes 
of verse in its higher moods." 

It is a fascinating theory, in an agnostic age, that human life 
and the full development of the faculties suffice man's highest 
needs, and that death may thus lose its sting. Here at least is no 
promise of a remote inheritance that may founder with all our 
hopes, but something that we possess this day. Yet we recall 
Newman's picture of the heathen writers yearning in vain for 
some unknown good and higher truth, and the words of Lucretius 
which he quotes : " We should be happy were it not for that dread- 
ful sense of Religion which we all have, which poisons all our pleas- 
ures. . . ." Also we have in our minds Carlyle's unforgettable 
pictures of the great actors of the eighteenth century who have 
passed the peak of years and are treading the slope towards the 
tomb, and the deathbeds of kings or statesmen or voluptuaries 
who believed in the reality of power or pleasure. Though com- 
parisons are not always fair, as we turn the pages of a man's life 
we unconsciously try it by an ideal, and the ideal life (shall we 
say?) is St. Paul's, to whom, as years passed on, the unseen world 
became more vivid and the material world more faint. 

In Shakespeare's day the balance between inner and outer was 
equally maintained; on Milton and the Puritan reaction we need 
not dwell. The eighteenth century saw the dawn of the belief in 
the reality of human life, which, in the nineteenth, was to cul- 
minate in the pursuit of material efficiency and the real policy of 
commerce. How the poets were affected by the prevailing spirit 
we see from the ages of Dryden, Addison, Pope, Johnson, when 
the muse had left her solitudes to frequent the tavern or coffee 
house. But even before the French Revolution the reaction had 
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set in, and the tragedies of Burns and Byron illustrate the revolt 
from the social world of those who were dependent on its sym- 
pathies and enslaved by its memories. 

Perhaps Swinburne above all poets — above even Tennyson — 
was true to himself. If human life alone can satisfy the soul, he 
enjoyed to the full three of its most splendid gifts: hero-worship, 
friends, fame; and if a poet values fame for the sake of love and 
admiration rather than power, his measure was indeed filled to 
overflowing. It was his custom to recite his unpublished poems 
to friends, and we can imagine few greater transports of the soul 
than to intone as new things to a sympathetic audience the long 
lines of Hesperia or the Hymn to Proserpine. What the rude 
external world did was to break the silver cord of poetic inspira- 
tion and darken with anger his critical writings; yet he held an 
unbroken course. In the beautiful conclusion of Mr. Gosse's 
biography we see him become the shadow of his former self, brood- 
ing over dead friends and the "wonderful days of his youth". 
Recalling what we said of comparative lives, and preferring to 
conceive of the world as a place of hope, it saddens us to hear that 
in his latest years he wrote verses "to escape from boredom". 
But he was strong-nerved as well as fine-nerved, and was never 
persuaded to recant or decline from his position that this life is 
all, or profess the star-lit faiths of some agnostics weakened by 
bereavement or old age. His gifts were lyric genius and health 
of race and person, and the tinge of the second is in his immortal 
work: it is in the brightness of the ray of this world's sunshine 
which he darted into the pale kingdoms inherited by the soul. 

Augustus Ralli. 
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